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upon world-politics which virtually made it inevitable that the United States 
be drawn into the Great War. But one looks in vain through this book for an 
orderly, uninterrupted treatment of these topics. Of course, they may be 
traced to their origin and followed to the present by running the index, but 
only the mature student who knows of these movements will do this. 

A few illustrations will serve to make this defect very evident. Chapter 
viii, which is entitled "Reform," is confined to the discussion of the reforms 
of some two or three years subsequent to 1882, just as if the author would not 
be compelled to discuss reform in a large number of subsequent chapters. 
Another chapter entitled, "Extension of Government Control," is confined 
almost entirely to the enlargement of the powers of the federal government; 
but after the interposition of almost a hundred pages, the author returns to 
the subject with a chapter on "Federal Control." Chapter ii presents a 
discussion of "Civil Strife"; chapter xiii is entitled "Labor Ideals"; chapter 
xx is headed "Industrial Unrest"; the title of the forty-sixth chapter is 
"Labor"; and a half-dozen other chapters, with headings which do not faintly 
suggest the idea, give considerable attention to labor and its problems. Five 
chapters separate a discussion on "World Policy" from a treatment of "World 
Power." 

Professor Paxson, nevertheless, shows a very unusual grasp of the details 
of the recent history of the United States and, with the possible exception of an 
infatuation for Roosevelt, seems free from all bias. Perhaps he should not 
be censured too severely for not having presented these details so as to set 
forth with unerring perspective an orderly unfolding of underlying forces, a 
neat progression of events. This is the great difficulty confronted by writers 
of contemporary history, and few indeed have been able to surmount it. 

J. Fred Rippy 
University of Chicago 



A contribution to curriculum-making technique. — Public-school officials, 
both lay and professional, are beginning to realize the need of working their 
way out of the wilderness of curricula in which they now find themselves. 
The method of egress from this maze is developing slowly but encouragingly 
through the various studies based on scientific analysis of the objectives of 
education. There is an undisputed demand for the particularization of these 
objectives if our educational processes are to be fruitful. Even a hasty 
analysis of any industrial pursuit yields a rich variety of specifics upon which 
to base curricula. 

A recent study 1 in the field of transportation, made under the direction of 
the University of California, has added materially to the fund of information 
needed by vocational counselors and school administrators and has contributed 

1 R. E. Berry, An Analysis of Clerical Positions for Juniors in Railway Transporta- 
tion, "Part-Time Education Series, No. 6," Bulletin No. 5. Berkeley, California: 
University of California. Pp. 104. 
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directly to the technique of industrial analysis. The author states that the 
study was made "for the purpose of giving teachers and others interested in 
the education of employed youth detailed information in regard to the work 
performed by junior clerks in the general offices of a large railroad company, 
and in regard to the training necessary for their work" (p. 6). In Part I 
twenty varieties of work are analyzed, and four sets of facts are presented 
concerning each, viz., general facts concerning the job, duties, required knowl- 
edge arranged in instructional units, and promotional possibilities. Perhaps 
the most helpful suggestions appear in the "Instructional Units" for each of 
the jobs analyzed. These units are specific and teachable. 

Part II presents in a brief but usable manner a series of background topics 
together with seven sample lesson-plans. For the most part these deal with 
subjects which might be included in the curricula of full-time schools, so 
fundamental is their relation to modern business and civic life. 

The study is well worth scanning by school officials and is particularly 
valuable for vocational counselors and others upon whom may fall the task 
of outlining a program of study for youths preparing for clerical work. It 
will also be suggestive to those who are about to undertake analyses of other 
forms of industrial activities. 



The origin and growth of language. — Language study, both foreign and 
English, consumes a larger proportion of the student's time as he goes through 
high school and college than any other subject of the curriculum. There has 
been a growing demand that this language work have a better historical 
background, that it be more unified, and that it be more largely motivated for 
the student. It is thought that a course in general linguistic development 
will meet this need. To satisfy this demand, Professors Scott and Carr have 
written a new type of textbook. 1 

The book is for use in high schools, the authors stating that it may be used 
for an independent semester course or for several years in connection with the 
English courses. One wonders why it could not profitably be used in connec- 
tion with foreign-language courses. 

There are two general divisions in the treatment of the subject. First, 
there is the historical statement of the origin of language together with its 
various lines of development. This is related in a very simple and interesting 
manner. In the second division, the various factors that have brought about 
changes in language are presented. This is richly illustrated and of necessity 
becomes more technical; however, the authors have avoided becoming too 
technical for the accomplishment of their purpose. Language is the greatest 
tool for thinking. We need to become much more intelligent and efficient in 
its use. The student has a right to know the values of language study. Such 

1 Harry Fletcher Scotx and Wilbert Lester Carr, The Development of 
Language. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1921. Pp. 215. 



